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had been kind to Friends: After having received 
a friendly and kind entertainment from them, he 
went to Bath, and Bristol, visiting Friends as he 
had an opportunity ; and through part of Somerset- 
shire, snd the north part of Devonshire, till he 
came to Falmouth, in Cornwall. Doctor Lamp- 
lugh, the then bishop of Exeter, had dove him 
several favors in respect to Friends under suffer- 
ings in his diocese; which made Gilbert the more 
solicitous to inquite, as he passed through the 
same, how things generally were with Friends up 
and down that diocese, as also in the courts then 
kept by and under the said bishop; and finding 
his moderation and kindness to have been ex- 
tended in a general manner to Friends, Gilbert, 
according to his wonted custom, on his return 


In the following year (1666) the great fire de-|waited on the bishop at his palace in Exeter, to 
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tolated London. It spread over 336 acres of|acknowledge the favours he had so largely ex- 
ground, destroying 13,200 houses and many pub-|tended to Friends. The bishop received him 
lie buildings. The Lord, by the visitation of|with a great deal of kindness, taking him in his 
pestilence, had previously thinned the people and |arms, and expressing his benediction ; after which 


made grass grow in the streets of the city, of both 
which his servants had forewarned the inhabitants 
and called them to repentance. In these terrible 
clamities, G. L. recognized divine judgments, 
sent as a punishment for the open wickedness of 


‘the inhabitants, and the dark persecuting spirit 


which prevailed among them, and he was very 
desirous they might be duly regarded, and the 
people turned by them to fear the Lord and learn 
righteousness. ; 

This faithful servant of Christ and sincere lover 
of the brethren, was not called upon to travel 
much as a minister of the gospel. His religious 
tervices appear to have been principally confined 
to the neighbourhood of London. In the year 
1670, and again in 1679, he visited his native 
tountry in the west of England. When on the 
first of these visits he found Friends in several 
places under great sufferings. At Kingsbridge, 
two young women of some rank in the world, who 
had but recently joined Friends, were lying in 
prison, to which they had been committed for not 
coming to the parish place of worship. G. L., 
hearing of this, resolved to use his utmost exer- 
tions for their liberation, and making use of the 
interest he possessed with a certain knight, a man 
of much influence in the county of Devon, suc- 
eeeded in having them discharged at the next 
county sessions. 

It would appear that this good man, while ad- 
hering strictly to his own religious principles, was 
yet clothed with christian charity, and had an in- 
nocent boldness and courage qualifying him to 
mingle usefully with persons whase positions in 
fociety, and whose religious professions, were 
Widely different from those of the simple Friend. 
Among the individuals to whom he had at all 
times easy access, and by whom he was esteemed 
#8 a personal friend, was the Bishop of Exeter. 
The following incident is related in the narrative: 
“In the year 1679, he took another journey to 
visit his native place, in the county of Cornwall ; 
seme 3 through’ Reading, and visiting some 

iends there, he proceeded on to the north part 
of the county, to wait on a family which in those 









he led him into a private room and said, “ All 
must not know how well you and I love one an- 
other.” In the course of the free and affectionate 
conversation which followed, the bishop observed, 
“T am sure you will not flatter any body, and 
therefore tell me what name I have where you 
have been.” To which G. L. replied, that he 
had no tidings to give but what was well.” After 
again acknowledging the kindness and favours of 
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it be of God or no. And this is the rule for us 
to walk by, even the law of light, which gives 
life and salvation to all that believe, and therein 
abide. This it was which first gathered us to- 
gether, and raised desires in us after the Lord’s 
way, with which our souls. are refreshed and our 
spirits comforted and consoled in the enjoyment 
of it, more than with our appointed food. When 
we have met together to wait upon him in his 
heavenly way, he hath filled our hearts with his 
dew, and refreshed us as with the early and lattér 
rain ; and here we came to feel the Lord’s power 
revealed, who works all our works in us and for 
us, by the operation of his own eternal spirit, by 
which he is cleansing his sanctuary, and making 
vessels fit for the Master’s use, for life to reign 
in; that the love of God may, overflow in all, in- 
viting the nations to come and walk in the light 
of the Lamb, and be saved. This is that which 
we have breathed unto the Lord for, as for our- 
selves, that so all may come to the knowledge of 
the truth, and be saved. Wherefore dear Friends, 
mind God’s leading in ‘all things whereunto you 
are called, and therein abide with the Lord, keep- 
ing a conscience void of offence towards God and 
man ; that so the truth may be adorned in us all, 
by a holy life and godly conversation, as becomes 
the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ; that so God, 
over all, may have the glory and honour, to whom 
it belongs for evermore.” 


days bore great sway in the county of Berks, and|ance to weigh all in of what sort soever, whether|that I shall answer for myself 


the bishop, they took leave of each other. The| In the fulfilment of his duty towards the So- 
liberality and christian temper of the bishop of| ciety of which he was a member, and for the relief 
Exeter is shown by the following extracts from ajof his friends, Gilbert Latey on several occasions 
letter addressed by him to Gilbert Latey, in 1683.|obtained interviews with the king, Charles If. 
“T had acknowledged the receipt of your civil|In the year 1683, Friends at Norwich were under 
letter before now, but that I staid till our assizes|severe sufferings on account of their faithfulness 
were over, that I might see what proceedings] to religious duty in the attendance of their meet- 
were made against any of your persuasion; and Ijings for divine worship. Sixty-three persons, 
can hear of none. I find no process of late against | both men and women, were in close imprisonment ; 
any of them in any of my courts, for I have ex-|ten of them in a low dungeon far under und, 
amined my officers about it.” “TI never was, norjand others in the hole — felons. The pro- 
will be for persecution, but shall endeavour that} ceedings in this case were believed to be illegal, 
by any amicable way, such as have erred may be|and a statement of the circumstances having been 
brought into the way of truth, and that we may| prepared, George Whitehead and Gilbert Latey 
al! enjoy one another in heaven.” were appointed to deliver it to the king, on whom 
Being himself concerned to bear the cross of|they had waited before on similar occasions. The 
Christ, he felt a godly concern that all who pro-|king was then at Hampton Court, where his 
fessed the blessed truth might walk consistently|council was about to meet, and thither the two 
therewith, and especially that persons who follow-| Friends repaired. They met the king surrounded 
ed the same calling with himself, might have a/by his nobles, as they were proceeding through 
tender regard to the pointings and limitations of|the park, and found an opportunity to lay the 
the spirit of truth in respect to the manner of|case before him, and received his promise that it 
conducting their business. He believed it re-|should be investigated. Charles treated them 
quired of him to address a letter or épistle to this|kindly and courteously, and entered into conver- 
class, which was printed after it had received the|sation with them. A part of what is re- 
approbation of some other Friends, The spirit in|lated in the following extract: “He asked the 
which hé addressed the objects of his concern, is| Friends several questions, as why they could not 
shown in the first paragraph as follows: “ Dear|as well say, aye, and no, as yea and nay? To 
Friends, to whom the truth of God hath appeared,| which they answered, that it was equal to onr 
and hath been made known in the light of his| Friends, either to say aye or no, or yea or nay, 
beloved Son, whom he hath sent into the world| that which was most proper they could make use 
to discern the ways of sin, in the hearts and con-|of. “ But,” said the king, “ you will eay Thee and 
sciences of the children of men; that so all may|Thou; what is your reason for that?” To which 
depart from them, as they are made known to|(ilbert Latey made answer, “The same reason _ 
them by the light that shines in their hearts,’ as the apostle Paul, upon os to ring Fo 
which is the standard to try all by, and the bal-|pa, he says, I think mysel it ecoew thas Ppa, 





ally because I know thow art —t 
toms, &c. Also, king Agrippa, 
prophets? And, would to God not only thou, but 
also all that hear me this day, were both almost 
and altogether such as I am, except these bonds ?”’ 
Upon this the king made a little pause, and 
seemed to question whether these passages were 
truly translated, yet said, the translators might 
have: translated you as well as thou, from the 
Greek ; upon which George answered, “ Then the 
translators were as simple as we Quakers: The 
king replied, ‘ But you will not pull off your hats, 
and what have you to say for that? To which 
Gilbert answered, ‘If to any mortal, then to the 
king in the first place ;” but it is a matter of con- 
science, and “we only do it when we approach 
the Lord in prayer.” 

After some further conversation in which part 
of the nobles took a share, the Friends withdrew, 
but not until George Whitehead again entreated 
the king to remember the poor sufferers at Nor- 
wich, which he promised to do. This application 
to the king had its desired effect. At the next 
assizes, which came on soon after, the prisoners 
were all set at liberty, and no fees were demanded 
of them. 

(To be continued.) 
Cork and Its Uses. 
BY JOHN R. JACKSON. 

Amongst the many materials or productions in 
use in every-day life, cork may certainly take a 
position in the foremost rank. We all know some- 
thing of cork; from our earliest childhood we have 
been familiar with it. It is a substance that has 
retained all its ancient uses, as well as its import- 
ence and value, from its earliest history down to 
our ows day. Unlike most other things, it has 
not, even in this age of application and invention, 
found a rival. True it is we have “ corky’ sub- 
stances in abundance, produced in almost every 
country; but neither the productions of nature 
nor the productions of mechanical skill have pro- 
duced an efficient substitute for cork, one that 
could take the place of this valuable bark, or even 
go side by side with it. ~ 

Considering the great quantity of cork that is 


~~ THEPREEND. 


in all cns-| period were frequently closed by earth, clay, andjas it is harder, very uneven, and more full “ 
ievest thou the|other similar substances. 


Stoppers of cork, or 
“ corks,” as we now call them, appear not to have 
been generally introduced till some time in the 
latter part of the sixteenth century; from that 
period, however, its use has been getting more 
and more universal in all parts of the world. 

Before the introduction of the cork, or its gen- 
eral adoption for bottle stoppers, various articles 
were resorted to for this purpose. We are told 
that apothecaries secured the contents of their 
vials with stoppers made of wax, which must have 
been a somewhat tedious process. But even in 
our own day, a similar custom prevails in many 
parts of Europe; for with many of the Italians 
and Neapolitans, for instance, the practice of 
securing their wines, by pouring oil into the 
mouth of the bottle before tying it down with 
skin, is stil] very prevalent. 

Before entering into the uses of cork, however, 
let us pay a short visit to the forests from whence 
it is obtained, and trace its progress from its 
natural position to that of its ultimate application. 

Cork, as we all know, is the bark of a tree, 
though commercially miscalled “ cork-wook.”’ It 
is produced by two species of oak, Quercus suber, 
L., and Quercus occidentalis, hence called the 
“cork-oaks.” These trees grow abundantly in 
large forests in-Spain, Italy, the South of France, 
and, Northern Africa, the latter species being 
found alone on the Atlantic side. This species is 
also peculiar, from the fact that it ripens its acorns 
in the second year. 

In general appearance the cork-oaks differ little 
from the common oak, except, perhaps, that they 
do not attain to so large asize. There is also a 
slight difference in the form of their leaves— 
those of Quercus suber, L., being more lanceolate, 
and the margins not so deeply sinuate ; the acorns 
are also somewhat longer and more tapering in 
form than those of the common oak. 

The cork-oak does not require a rich soil ; but, 
on the contrary, it seems to thrive best in poor 
and uncultivated ground. To collect the cork, 
incisions are made longitudinally and transversely 
in the bark of the living tree, the instrument used 
being a kind of axe, the handle of which termi- 












and consequently the commercial value o 





consumed even in this country alone, as well as|nates in a wedge-shaped form. After the bark is 
the great amount that is wasted, the quantity of|cut through, it is beaten to loosen it from the 
bark annually stripped in the cork-forests is an|liber or inner bark, the wedge-shaped axe-handle 
operation of no little importance. The slight|/being inserted to lift the bark from the trunk 
value many individuals place upon cork, on the} The cork thus removed usually varies from three- 
whole, does not lead us in the least degree to esti-| quarters of an inch to three inches in thickness. 
mate its real importance, which, in a commercial| ‘The next operation is to divide it into pieces of a 
point of view, is of no trifling nature. uniform or convenient size, and to flatten it, each 

There must needs be a large quantity imported ;| piece having, of course, a similar curve, corres- 
for amongst wine merchants, bottled-beer mer-| ponding with the trunk of the tree from whence 
chants, or soda-water makers, a cork is never used|it was taken. For this purpose, the pieces are 
asecond time; but then what an immense bulk) placed in pits and vovered with water, and then 
would go to make up a ton of cork, and yet it is} pressed flat with heavy stones. The well-known 
by weight that the imports are estimated. There|charred surface upon these cork slabs is caused 
is an immense consumption, and the demand of|by the application of heat at an open fire, after 
late years has almost exceeded the supply. The|the steeping, for the purpose of contracting the 
annual quantity imported into this country aver-|pores. ‘The pieces are afterwards bound up in 
ages about 5000 tons. bales, in which form they appear in the market. 

Of the early history of cork, it is very clear that|In removing the cork from its paternal trunk, 
it was well known and in use amongst the Greeks| care has to be taken not to injure the inner bark 
and Romans. Theophrastus distinctly alludes to| next the wood, else it would affect the second 
the fact, now so well known, that the continual| crop of bark, and perhaps injure the tree. This 
barking of the trees tends to improve the quality|operation of stripping the bark, if dexterously 
of the cork. With the Greeks it was calledjand carefully performed, has, as we have already 
** Phenos,”” while the Romans knew it by its pre-|said, no detrimental effect, either upon the growth 
sent specific name of “Suber.” Though corkjof the tree*or the rapid formation of the new 
was probably used in very remote times for similar|bark ; but, on the contrary, the tree is said to 
purposes to those of the present day—that of stop-|grow more hardy and vigorous. The first crop 


holes. The second gathering, however, which jg 
in about eight or ten years after the first, is stil] 
of an inferior quality. The third crop, collected 
in about eight years after the second, is a 
the first marketable cork—that is, the first 
that is fit for cutting into bottle-corks. 
the trees have attained to this age, so that thres 
crops have been taken off, they usually yield g — 
supply of good cork about every seven or eight ” 
years; and its quality improves, as well as the — 
quantity enlarging, at each successive gathering, © 
The season chosen for the cork harvest is uaalih 
the months of July or August. 4 


It will be seen by the foregoing that the q “a 
f cork ig 


a 
a 
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materially affected by soil, length of time allowed 
in growing, and also of care in collecting. Therg 
is as much difference existing in the quality of — 
cork as in most other articles of daily use. Ei 
finest kind should be compact and firm, but at” 
the same time not hard, of an even texture or 
grain, and of a slightly pinkish tint. This kind y 
of cork is generally selected by wine merchants — 
for bottling-corks; while the coarser kind, which ~ 
is always more porous, full of small holes, and ~ 
perhaps punctured by insects, serves for bungs 
for casks and for the various other. applications ~ 
to which cork is put in a cheap form. W 
cork is required to be thick, it is usually found — 
coarse, as it must be allowed a longer period of © 
growth to promote its thickness. The charri 
or singeing process to which this kind of bark is — 
frequently subjected, for the purpose of filling up” 
the pores and making it impervious to, fluids, bag 
also a detrimental effect, as it secretes an cy 

















reumatic oil, which is given off and frequently” 








taken up by the liquids it confines ;. but there is — 


no doubt that care is taken in the selection of these 
corks, and methods adopted for the prevention of 
this chemical contamination, as much as possible — 
This operation of charring, to which all cork was” 
formerly subjected for the purposes we have be 
mentioned, has been partially succeeded of late 
by that of boiling the cork and afterwards scraping” 
the surface. This is said to improve rather thap 
to deteriorate the cork, in being more effectual in” 
filling up the pores. . 
The uses of cork are so numerous, and its 

plications so continually increasing that the son 


of late, as we have said before, has not been suffe — 


cient to meet the demand. It is not our intem 
tion to enumerate all the uses to which this most 
useful article is put—indeed, it would be unne 
cessary to do 80, so well known as they are to all; ° 
but there are a few modern uses or applications 
to which cork has been found suited in recent 
inventions, and which are, perhaps, among the 
“things not generally known;” but these uses 
chiefly consume waste or refuse cork, such cut 
tings as were formerly considered of no value, , 
The new elastic floor-cloth, now so well knows 
as ‘ Kamptulicon,” is a combination of caoutchous 


and cork ; and this is but one instance, showing — 


that cork, treated with other substances, can be 
made into a really useful article. Cork-dust has 
been used successfully with india-rabber in the 
process of vulcanizing, and to so fine a powder is 
it reduced for this purpose, that india-rubber so 
treated is capable of being moulded into the 
most delicate forms. Another recent application 
of cork is for stuffing beds, and we believe this is 
now done to a large extent. 

A large cork company, lately established im 
London, and owning large forests in Portugal, 


for bottles amongst the rest—this, however,|of bark is usually taken when the tree is about|have recently imported the virgin cork into this 
joes not seem to have been its common or general| twenty-five or thirty years old, but the crop is of|country, with the impression of it becoming use 


wse, inasmuch as we find that vessels of that less value than that of any succeeding gathering, |ful for rustic garden-work. It is broughtin very — 
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> silence of the holy cross, but be sequestered from 
hich is frequently covered with lichens, to-| mould was dug out in the centre of the workshop |all the confused imaginations that.are apt to 

r with its portability and its porous nature, rand the molten iron was run into it from five fur-|throng and press upon the mind in those holy re- 
which makes it capable of retaining moisture,/ naces at once, the filling occupying twelve hours.|tirements. Think not to overcome the Almighty 
will no doubt cause it to be used for such pur-| The anvil, when finished had to receive the blows|by the most composed matter cast into the aptest 


poses. of a twenty-five ton Nasmyth hammer. phrase: No: one groan, one sign, from a wounded 
Though the bark of the cork tree contains a soul, an heart touched with true remorse, a sin- 


gosiderable amount of tannin, it is not in general Worship and Prayer. cere and godly sorrow, which is the work of God’s 
favor among tanners, on account of its not im-| True hom ge only come from an heart pre-|spirit, excels and prevails with him. Wherefore 

ing the required “ bloom ;” and for this rea-| pared by the Lord. This preparation is y the|stand still in thy mind, wait to feel something 
gon it is seldom used alone, but is mixed with| sanctification of the Spirit; by which, if God’s|divine, to prepare and dispose thee to worship 
Bnglish oak bark. The inner bark is that which|children are led in the general course of their/God ¢ruly and acceptably. Thus taking up the 
js used for tanning purposes, the outer bark being! lives, as Paul teaches, much more in their wor-|cross, and shutting the doors and windows of the 

ite devoid of any of the required properties.|ship to their Creator and Redeemer. And what-|soul against every thing that would interrupt this 
the removal of the inner bark causes the death| ever prayer be made, or doctrine be uttered, and|attendance upon God, how pleasant soever the 


’ ofthe tree; and it is chiefly from Surdinia and‘ not from the preparation of the Holy Spirit, it is|object be in itself, or however lawful or needfal 


































some parts of Spain, where the trees are very 
abundant, that it is imported for this purpose. 
The quantity of tannin, as well as the color of the 
park, varies mach, according to the district from 
whence it is obtained. The Sardinian bark is 
thicker and of a deeper red color than any other. 
To return to cork itself and its more common 
applications, we find that there are two sorts or 
qualities known in commerce, called respectively 
white and black cork. The white, which is chiefly 
uced in the south of France, is the best, as 
it is smoother, of a more even and finer grain, 
and freer from holes and knots. 
The operation of cork-cutting is one requiring 


not acceptable with God: nor can it be the true|at another season, the power of the oe will 
evangelical worship, which is in spirit and trath ;|break in, his spirit will prepare the heart that it 
that is, by the preparation and aid of the Spirit.|may offer up an acceptable sacrifice. It is he that 
For what are a multitude of the most pathetical | discovers to the soul its wants and presses them 
words to God Almighty ; or the dedication of any|upon it; and when it cries, he alone can supply 
place or time to Him? He is a spirit, to whom |them. Petitions, not springing from such a sense 
words, places and times, strictly considered, are|and preparation, are formal and fictitious; they 
improper or inadequate. Though they be the in-|are not true; for men pray in their own blind de- 
struments of public worship, they are but bodily |sires, and not in the will of God; and his ear is 
and visible, and cannot carry our requests any|stopped to them. But for the very sighing of the 
further, much less recommend them to the in-|poor, and crying of the needy, God has said he 
visible God. They are for the sake of the con-|will arise; for the poor in spirit, the needy souls, 
gregation; it is the language of the soul God|those that want his assistance, who are ready to 
hears; nor can that speak, but by the Spirit ; or|/be overwhelmed, that feel their need, and ory 
groan aright to Almighty God without the assist-|aloud for a deliverer; who have none on earth to 
ance of it. help, none in heaven but him, nor in the earth in 

The soul of man, however, lively in other|comparison of him. He will deliver (said David) 
things, is dead to God, until he breathe the spirit |the needy, when he cries, and the poor, and him 
of life into it; it cannot live to him, much less/that has no helper. He shall redeem their soul 
worship him, without it. Thus God, by Ezekiel, |from deceit aad violence, and precious shall their 
tells us in a vision of the restoration of mankind, |blood be in his sight. This poor man cried, and 
in the person of Israel, ‘I will open your graves|the Lord heard him, and saved him out of all his 
and put my spirit in you, and ye shall live.” So,|troubles. The angel of the Lord encampeth round 
though Christ taught his disciples to pray, they|about them that fear him, and delivers them.” 
were, in some sort, disciples before he taught|He invites all to come and taste how good the 
them; not worldly men, whose prayers are an|Lord is. Yea, “he will bless them that fear the 
abomination to God. And his teaching them is/Lord, both small and great.”— Wm. Penn. 
not an argument that every one must say that 
prayer, whether he can say it with the same heart, 
and under the same qualifications as bis poor dis- 
ciples and followers did, or not, as is now too 
superstitiously and presumptuously practised. But 
rather, that as they then, so we now, are not to 
pray our own prayers, but his; that is, such as he 
enables us to make, as he enabled them then. 

If we are not to take thought what we shall say 
when we come before worldly princes, because it 
thus cut are thrown into a basket to be sorted,|shall then be given us; and if it is not we who 
Which is usually done by women and boys. . |speak, but the spirit of our heavenly Father that 

The great importance of cork as a commercial| speaketh in us; much less can our ability be 
tticle has bedu the cause of experiments being] needed, or ought we to study to ourselves forms 
tried for its introduction into the Southern States| of speech in our approaches to the great Prince of 
of North America. It is, however, some years| princes, King of kings, and Lord of lords. For 
since the American government tried this plan of|if we consider his greatness, we ought not by 
naturalization, for which large quantities of the|Christ’s command: or our relation to him, as 
scorns were imported from the south of Europe.| children, we need not: he will help us, he is our 
More recently, we learn, from Sir J. W. Hooker’s| father; that is, if he be so indeed. Thus, not only 
last Report on the Royal Gardens, Kew, that|the mouth of the body but of the soul is shut till 
steps are being taken by the Colonial government} God opens it; and then he loves to hear the lan- 
of South Australia to introduce the cork-tree, and| guage of it. The body ought never to go before 
anumber of young plants have been raised at Kew|the soul in prayer: his ear is open to such re-|of conglomerate and cement as the gravelly stream 
expressly for transmission to that colony. quests, and his spirit strongly intereedes for those|is precipitated, dashing from side to side of the 

e sincerely hope that these efforts to estab-| that offer them. shaft, and finally, with great force, upon its rocky 

lish a tree furnishing so useful a product as cork,) But it may be asked, how shall this preparation | bottom. : 
in a colony where it would become a valuable ad-|be obtained? I answer; by waiting patiently,| “The water from the canal is brought by side 
dition to its commerce, as well as adding to the| yet watchfully and intently upon cai “ Lord,” | flumes or oe to the head of the mining 
supply, which at the present increasing rate of|says the Psalmist, “thou hast heard the desire of| ground, with an elevation of one hundred to two 
Consumption is much to be desired, may be|the humble; thou wilt prepare their heart; thou|hundred feet above the bed rock, and it is con- 
crowned with success.— The Technologist. . wilt cause thine ear to hear ;” and, says Wisdom, | veyed into the bottom of the mining claims by 
" “the preparation of the heart in man is from the | iron pipes sustained on a strong incline of timbers. 
An anvil block weighing 160 tons has been| Lord.” Thou must not think thy own thoughts, | These pipesare of sheet-iron of adequate strength, 
Cast. at the Midland Works, Sheffield, England.|nor speak thy own words, which indeed is the|rivetted at the joints, and measure from twelve to 



































a great extent both in France and England, 
though, as might be supposed, the French surpass 
the English in this art. Machinery has been 
tried for the purpose of cork-cutting, but all is 
pow cut by hand. Considering the difficulty, 
with which we are all acquainted, of cutting a 
dean surface to cork, it is surprising to see the 
mpidity with which the workman tarns out a 
perfect cork stopper from the -square piece fur- 
nished to him. The knife used for this purpose 
has necessarily to be very sharp, as well as being 
very thin : the blade is broad, and when the edge 
has become dull, it is quickly sharpened on a 
veryefined grained stone. The bench or tube at 
which the workmen sits has a ledge round it to 
prevent the corks falling off. On the Continent, 
anotch is made in the edge of the bench to place 
the back of the knife in, to prevent it from slip- 
phe. Thus the edge is uppermost, and the knife 

to be guided slightly while the cork is pressed 
against the edge, and so dexterously turned and 
rounded to the required form. All the corks 





For “The Friend” 
Gold Mining in California. 
(Concluded from page 389.) 

“The object of this laborious exploration is 
obvious. The long tunnel becomes a sluice-way, 
through the whole length of which ‘sluice-boxes’ 
are laid, at once to direct the stream and save the 
gold. For this purpose a trough of strong planks 
is placed in the tunnel, two and a half feet wide, 
and with sides high enough above the pavement 
to control the stream. The pavement is usually 
composed of blocks of woud six inches in thick- 
ness, and as wide as the sluice, cut across the 
grain of the wood. These are placed about two 
inches apart at the ends, and held in position by 
cleets of two inches square. In the interstices 
(‘rifles’) of two inches by four thus left, # small 
portion of quicksilver is placed, to aid jn catching 
the gold which finds its way into these hollow 
spaces.” 

“ The vertical shaft is intended to furnish a fall 
of sufficient height to break up the harder masses 
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purifying operations will be continued in your|have entered into the heart of man, the things| from the insect world to us entirely inappreciable, 


; “pearts, till they are made fit temples for the Lord|which' God hath prepared for them that love|but yet distinct and clear to the delicate hearing 


of life and glory to dwel in. 

Such being the blessed effects produced by obe- 

- dience to this holy Guide, surely we should be 
very anxious to endeavour to attend to its gracious 
jnstructions and to follow its divine leadings, till 
we find these precious blessings realized in our 
own experience. May you be willing to give up 
even your highest earthly enjoyments, if they in 
any way interfere with your obedience to the 
Spirit of Truth ; for how much would you regret 
in the epd, having preferred any thing to those 
high privileges which can alone become yours by 
entire submission to its holy guidance. 

But while such will at times be your happy 
experience, as you are given up to the service of 

our God, do not imagine, dear young Friends, 
thét you will meet with no trials—that your course 

will always be a smooth one, ynmarked by events 
of a painful or unpleasant nature. We should 
‘remember that we are placed here in a state of 
trial—that this is not our rest—that we should 
live as “strangers and pilgrims upon earth,” 
seeking “a better country, that ig an heavenly.” 
You may be sure that you will have your trials as 
you pass along through life; but how much better 
will you be able to bear them if your minds are 
under the regulating influence of the Holy Spirit, 
than if such is not the case. 

Though your faith in your Heavenly Father’s 
love may at times be tried even as to a hair’s 
breadth, yet you will experience his everlasting 
arm to be underneath for your support. He will 
be your refuge and strength, a never-failing help 
in every time of need. You may at such seasons 

to Him as to a most compassionate Father, and 
pour forth before Him all your Sorrows and all 
your distress. And surely He who’ careth for the 
sparrows and heareth the ravens when they cry, 
will graciously incline his ear unto you, and in 
his own time arise for your deliverance. 

But you must not be discouraged, if at times 
you may have to wait long. The Lord in his in- 
sergtable wisdom often permits the faith of his 
children and people to be proved, and does not 
immediately deliver them from their troubles, that 
he may show them their weakness and his al- 
mighty power, and that their trust in him may 
be increaséd. How precious is the assurance that 
“they that trust in the Lord shall be as Mount 
Zion, which cannvt be removed, but abideth for 
ever.’ May you be engaged under every trial to 
“trust in the Lord for ever; for in the Lord 
Jehovah is everlasting strength.” 

With his sustaining arm for your help, you 
need not fear in the darkest hour of calamity ; 
rest assured that he will never leave nor forsake 
you as you put your trust in him. You will be 
enabled, in holy confidence, to adopt the words of 
the Psalmist, “‘ God*is our refuge and strength, a 
very present help in trouble. Therefore will we 
not fear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea; though the waters thereof roar and be 


Him.” apparatus of these tiny beings? And, indeed, as 
Follow, then, this Divine Guide faithfully ; at-|in the organ of sight, may not multitudes of ob- 
tend to its smallest manifestations; yield your-| jects, too refined for perception. by our limited 
selves entirely to its government; and it will as-| faculty of hearing, exist.in*the world of animated 
suredly lead you, though it.may be through strait] beings around us, capable of being brought by 
and narrow paths, to that fruition of blessedness,|the aid of suitable instruments within the range 
which is the rich reward of those who are pre-|of its powers, and giving us knowledge by the ear, 
served faithful unto death. May such be your|as the microscope has already by the eye, of ope- 
case, dear young Friends ; may the Almighty con-| ratious going on around us, of which we have as 
descend to guide. you, whilst here on earth, “ with| yet but a faint conception ? 
his counsel,” and in the end, through the riches} A writer in a late number of the Intellectual 
of his mercy in Christ Jesus, “receive you into| Observer, believes that there,may thus exist 
glory.” sounds which awe cannot hear; and in an inter- 
esting article supports his view by a considera- 
tion of the fact that the human ear is unable 
to perceive sounds of a remarkably shrill charac- 
ter, as illustrated by experiments upon an instru-' 
ment, of which he gives the following account :— 
Some years ago while attending a lecture upon 
sound, in which the acuteness and graveness of 
different notes was being tested, the curious ob- 
servation was made that very shrill sounds were 
very eae heard by different individuals ; 
being by sonte very distinctly perceived, while to 
others they were completely inaudible. A person 
standjng close to the instrument, when a note too 
acute for his hearing capacity was given forth, 
could no more hear it, than if he had been ten 
miles away, although it might seem to others 
standing by, but a little more shrill than a pre- 
vious one which had been plain enough to all, 
from which it appeared that when the ability to 
distinguish such notes was once passed, all others 
of that character were alike inaudible’ The 
shrillness or pitch of sound depends upon the 
number of vibrations produced in the air in a 
given time, and varies in those heard by our ears 
from 14 to 48,000 in a second. There can be 
no doubt, however, that a much larger number 
of vibrations than that last named, can be made 
in this space of time, even by artificial arrange- 
ments ; and in the experiments referred to, after 
all present had ceased to hear the very shrill 
sounds produced by the smaller pipes of the in- 
strument, it was evident upon turning to the 
smallest tube of all, from the movements of the 
air through the orifice, that a note was also being 
produced here, though completely inaudible to 
the experimenters. 

To many persons the voice of the common shrew 
mouse is inaudible; some cannot hear the sound 
of the cricket ; and some are deaf to the sound of 
the house-sparrow. Very few persons are con- 
scious of the scream of the common bat. Though 
well acquainted with that animal, I can hear no 
sound uttered by it. I have seen a bat scream 
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PILGRIM’S SONG. 

BY ©. I. P. SPITTA. 
Uncomplaining, though with care grown hoary, 
I desire to wear no crown of glory, 

Where my Saviour wore a crown of thorn; 
Not in paths of roses would I dally, 
Where my Saviour trod the gloomy valley. 
Where He suffered bitter pain and scorn. 






Selected. 



































Lord, send forth Thy light and truth to lead me, 

In the way wherein Thy saints precede me, 
With the Holy Spirit for my guide ; 

Let me choose the path of self-denial 

Shunning no sharp cross or bitter trial, . 
Which my Saviour’s steps have sanctified. 









Give me, Thou, who art the soul’s renewer, 

Steadfast faith, which day by day grows truer; 
Kindle love, the fruit of faith, in me; 

Love, which puts the soul in active motion, 

Love, which tills the heart with true devotion, 
And which leads me through the world to thee. 























Many a painful step must be ascended, 
Ere my weary pilgrimage is ended, 
And in Heaven [ see Thee face to face; 
Oh, then, reach Thy hand, dear Lord, to raise me, 
For alas! the giddy height dismays me, 
Guide, uphold me, with Thine arm of Grace |! 


















On the wide world’s ocean rudely driven, 

Let me gaze upon Thine own blue heaven, 
The sweet haven where I long to be; 

Give me now the comfort of possessing 

What I value as the highest blessing, 
Perfect peace through stedfast faith in Thee. 


Here I am a sojourner and stranger, 

Worn with hardship and exposed to danger, 
Like a pilgrim with my staff in hand; 

With the cross upon my breast I wander, 

To the promised Canaan which lies yonder, 
My beloved and longed for Fatherland. 


——————._»>—_—_ 






















For “The Friend.” 
Sounds we Cannot Hear. 


The means of prompt communication with each 
other which many insects possess, has frequently 
excited admiration and surprise, performed as it 
often is, in entire silence, yet with remarkable|when I have held it in my hand—that is, I 
rapidity. Who has not watched the varied ope-|judged from its struggles, and the action of the 
rations of an ant-hill or a bee-hive, and noticed|jaws and tongue, that it was shrieking, but I 
the readiness with which information of approach-|could hear no sound whatever. Yet, a friend, 
ing danger is conveyed from one end of the colony| who hears more acute notes than I can, tells me 
to the other, and the promptness with which pre-| that bats are very noisy little creatures. ; 
parations for defense or safety are carried forward,| The average tone of the human voice is not far 
troubled, though the mountains shake with the|under the direction of mysterious signals? Is this|from holding the middle place in the range of 
swelling thereof.” power of communication due entirely to the sense| sound audible to the human ear, being about six 

Be entreated, then, to lose no time in fully|of touch—to the transmission of intelligence by | octaves above the lowest, and six octaves below 
giving up your hearts to the influence of the Holy| means of antenne—or may not insects be gifted|the most acute sounds distinguishable. Should 
Spirit. - Precious indeed are its operations in those| with another faculty, and express through. the|the range of bearing of the bat be as extensive as 
who yield to it; and though it may be required| medium of sound, their notes of alarm or of warn-|our own, and, as is likely, hold about the same 
of you to make many sacrifices, and to give up|ing, of command or distress? Many of the larger| relative position with regard to its voice, as ours 
many things in which you now delight, your re-| insects have this ability to produce sounds which|does to the human voice, it would follow that 
ward will in the end be greater than your hearts|are believed to be in many cases the expression of|sounds would be audible to the bat, which were 
can conceive. , the extent of the happiness laid| their necessities, and may not others, as highly of-|six octaves higher in tone than the most acute 
up for those, who, ‘by patient continuance in| ganized, yet more minute, also possess this power,|audible to us.. Such sounds would require two 

























well doing, seek for glory, honour, and immor-|though their utterances may be inaudible to the|and a half millions of vibrations in the second to. 
tality ;” “eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither! human ear? May not myriads of voices issue| produce them. 







The voice of the bat is probably the shrillest 

























far as our senses are concerned, completely mute. 
It does not, however, at all follow that their 
muteness is absolute. ‘That we cannot hear them 
is no evidence whatever they cannot hear one 
another. As a general rule, the more minute 
animals have the more minute voices—as from the 
laws of acoustics might have been expected— 
and though there are exceptions, as in the case of 
the frog ; yet the acuteness of voice, and probably 
the range of hearing, usually bear relation to the 
size of the animal. It is thereforealmost certain, 
judging from the size alone of insects, that we 
should be unable to hear any voices which they 
ossess,, except» perhaps in case of a few of the 
arger of them, as the death’s head moth, the 
cicada, the grasshopper and the cricket. 
If it be once admitted that insects and other 
minute animals may, and probably do, utter. or 

















have fallen. 




























2.94 inches. 

















































ers and whale hunters, that whales have some|— 
mysterious mode of converse with one another at 
a distance of some miles, so that an alarm of 
danger is rapidly communicated, and this with- 
out any sound audible to human beings being 

































month 

used. Some entirely unknown mode of signaling] 7 jwost a : 
through the water has been imagined to explain| youn do 
; : 


the fact, but it is more likely that the whale 
simply bellows in a graver tone than ordinary— 
a tone below the auditory range of the human 
ear, and, therefore, not to be heard by it, although 
quite within the auditory range of the whale 
itself. It will, of course, be understood, that by 
voice, [ merely mean any voluntary and determin- 
ate sound given forth as‘a means of communica- 
tion, whether the vocal organs be internal as in 
the higher animals, or external, as they probably 
are, in the lower. 





At the British Museum about 4,150 volumes 
are used in the reading room daily; the number 
of readers has been about 106,000, or 360 per 
diem. 38,482 volumes have been added to the 
library during the past year, of which 2,730 were 
presented, 28,426 were purchased, and 7,686 
acquired by copy-right. 819 maps, charts and 
plans have been added, in 3,326 sheets, and 44 
atlases complete. 2,378 pieces of music have 
been obtained. The total number of articles re- 
ceived by this department has been 72,214, of 
which 1,283 were received under the international 
sopyright treaties. 300,000 stamps have been 
impressed on these articles. 









bridges, fences, &c. 





make determinate sounds or voices, which we} | senperntane, 28 Hs 
cannot perceive, we may readily imagine them to} 4 tas| 82 
have, like birds, sounds expressive of alarm or of} 34) 5 | . | a ¢3x| £* 
encouragement, of want or affection, of pleasure) 22) < a |e | a4 
or distress, and to be well enough able to com-| —-~—-—-— aii 
municate with each other. An ant-hill or a bee- ; a) eT 14 oan NW 
hive may be to the inhabitants asnoisy asarogkery| «3 | 68 78 | TS | 20 - 
appears to us; the sound of a spider may be to a) 5 | 70 | 80 | 78 | 29.68) NW 
fly as terrific as the roar of a lion is toan antelope ;} $| $5 13 | 75 | 3349] W 
while the bat may distinguish the voice of the] 8 | 76 85 | 78 | 20.51) W 
asd ; 9 | 74 | 82| 76 | 2963 
moths on which it preys, as readily as the wolf| 49 | 65 | 69 | 68 | 20.61| 2B 
hears the bleating of the sheep. |) ee ine : 
A singular converse proposition is also probable,| 13 | 6s | 79 | 69 | 29.50) W 
namely, that insects which can very well hearone| 1+| St Ti) &: | ee ¥ 
another, do not hear usat all; that tothe house-fly| 16 | o7 | 78 | 72 | 20.45 5 
,or cricket, men, women, and children, may appear ais . 2 oe) NW 
utterly dumb. Certainly, many insects are quite eis \2 Sine = 
unaffected by the human voice, and, at least,} 21 | 72 | 84 | 80 | 29.64] W 
appear insensible to any sound from it. Even} 2 | 75 | §| Te | 2. ' 
the exquisitely developed ears of the bat may be} 24 | 70 | 81 | 78 | 20.63) W 
unable to hear all the notes of human voices, just} 33 | 73 | $3 | 76 a 
as the human ear often cannot hear the bat’s} 2 | PPAR aE. ow 
voice. . 29 78 82 18 4 ¥ 
It is stated by Scoresby and other arctic voyag-| 9 | 72 | 78 | Te | oes! SE 


THE FRIEND. 


For “The Priend.” 
sound audible to human ears, consequently all|Beview of the Weather for Seventh month, 1865. | Gentiles; for I will give Him a covenant of 
animals whose voices are still more acute are, as} During the past month there were seventeen 


clear days, some rain fell during parts of twelve 
days, and two days were cloudy without storms. 
On the afternoon of the 16th, there was a heavy 
storm of rain in the counties of Chester,. Mont- 
gomery and Philadelphia, which caused a great 
freshet in the streams, doing much damage to 
In this neighbourhood the 
storm was light, only about half an inch of rain 
having fallen ; but in West Chester, eleven miles 
distant, four and a half inches are reported to|Shepherd, who has laid down His life forsyou, to 

The highest temperature during 
the month was 89° at noon on the 7th ; the lowest |sellor, and a Commander, follow Him and Hig 
was 63° on the morning of the 18th; the mean 
temperature was 7432°. 


Middletown, Delaware Co., Pa., 
. Eighth month Ist, 1865. 








1864. 1865. 

. 88° 89° 

do. do. 60° 68° 
do. do. 754° 74g2° 


Seventh month, 
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strengthened by their wisdom. 
to have been so imbued with the preciousness of 
Christ in all His gracious offices, that his pen ever 
testifies thereto; and though the following may 
have been in “ The Friend,” heretofore, I should 
be glad to see them in its columns. 


earth as the waters cover the sea. 


Cloudy, thunder storm. 
Clear, 


Do. 


Do. 
Cloudy. 
Clear, shower. 
Do. 


Clear. 
Cloudy, shower. 
Rain, cloudy. 
Do. 


Clear. 


Do. 


Do. 
Cloudy, showers, 
Rain. cloudy. 
Clear. 


Cloudy, showers. 


Clear. 
Shower, cloudy. 


Cloudy, showers. 


Clear. 


Che dy. 
Clear. 


Do. 
Do. 


Highest temperature in the Seventh 


Amount of rain in inches in the 






The amount of rain was 


Circumstances of the Weather 
for Seventh Month, 1865. 


° Do. 
Rain, cloudy, thunder storm. 
Clear. 


Table showing the comparative temperature and amount of requires nothing without ability to 
rain in the Seventh months, 1864 and 1865. 
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For “ The Friend.”” 


George Fox wrote admirable epistles: they 
have been a channel of strength and help to very 
many, and are so full, so practical and so spiritual, 
so broad as well as deep, that I think we would 
do well to read them often, and be fed and 


His heart seems 


“To Friends in Virginia. 


Worcester, 1673. 


Dear Friends,—I am glad of the increase of 
Truth amongst you; and may the Lord prosper 
his work, and increase people in his knowledge, 
who will fulfil his promise, that in the New Cove- 
nant, the knowledge of the Lord shall cover the|divorce thee from sin and self; thou wilt soo 
In the old |find, that the power of its charms exceed that of 
covenant, the word was to Jacob, and the statutes|the wealth, honor and beauty of the world, and, 
to Israel; the like was not to other nations, but/ finally, will give thee that tranquillity which the: 












the New Covenant is to all nations, Jews 


to the Gentiles; and He shall be my salvation tg — 
the ends of the earth; therefore He saith: Look — 
unto me, all ye ends of the earth, and be ye saved, 
And there is no salvation by any other name — 
under Heaven, but by the name of Jesus which 
signifies Saviour. And in His Name keep your — 
men and women’s, and all your other meetin 

that you may feel Him in the midst of you, exer. 7 
cising His offices; as He is a Prophet, whom God ™ 
has raised up to open to you; and as He igq © 















feed you, so hear His voice; and as He is a Coun. 


counsel; and also as He is a Bishop, to oversee — 
you with His heavenly power and spirit; and ag 
He is a Priest, who offered himself for you, who 
is made higher than the heavens; who sancti 

his people, his church, and presents them to God 
without blemish, spot or wrinkle : so, I say know’ 
him in all His offices, exercising them amongst 
you, and in you. G. F’ 


And again to Friends at Dantzic, he writes 
from Swarthmore in 1676: “QO! be valiant for 
God’s glory and His Truth upon the earth, and 
spread it abroad, answering that of God in every 
man and woman’s conscience ; knowing Him that 
hath brought everlasting peace into the earth : a9 
that the songs of salvation may be in your mouths; 
for it is said, ‘ With the heart man believes, and. ; 
with the mouth confession is made to salvation” 
So every true believer will confess to Christ, his: 
salvation, his way, light, and life, out of death 
and darkness; his Prophet to open to him; his 
Captain and Commander, to command and to lead, 
him ; his Coursellor to counsel him; and his 
Priest, who hath offered Himself for him, and 
who sanctifies him, and offers him up to God. To 
whom be all praise and glory for ever. Amen. 


G. F.” 



































The divine manifestation to the soul brings 
power with it. Never did God convince people, 
but upon submission, he empowered them. He» 

rform it; 
that were-mocking, not saving men. Tis enough 
for thee to do thy duty, that God shows thee thy 
duty ; provided thou closests with thé*light and 
spirit, by which He gives thee that knowledge: 
They that want power, are such as do not receive. _ 
Christ in his convictions upon the soul; and 
such will always want it: but such as do receive’ 
him, receive power also like those of old, to be 
come the children of God, through the pure 
obedience of faith. Wherefore Jet me beseech 
you, by the love and mercy of God, by the life 
and death of Christ, by the power of his Spirit, 
and the hope of immortality, you whose hearts are 
established in your temporal comforts, and are 
lovers of self more than of these heavenly things, 
let the time past suffice: think it not enough to 
be clear of such impieties, as too many are found 
in, whilst your inordinate love of lawful things 
has defiled your enjoyment of them, and drawn 
your hearts from the fear, love, obedience, and 
self denial of a true disciple of Jesus. Turn 
about then, and hearken to the still voice in thy 
conscience ; it tells thee of thy sins, and of misery 
in them. It gives a lively discovery of the very 
vanity of the world, and opens to thy soul some 
prospect of eternity, and the comforts of the just 
who are at rest. If thou adherest to this, it will 







































THE FRIEND. 


storms of time can never shipwreck or disorder. |stay the merciless sword, and once more in unde- 
Here all thy enjoyments are blest ; though small, 

* yet great by that presence which is within them. 
Bven in this world the righteous have the bet- 

ter of it, for they use the world without rebuke, 
pecause they do not abuse it. They see and bless 
the hand that feeds and clothes and preserves 
them. Beholdiog Him in all his gifts, they do 
q pot adore them, but him ; so the sweetness of his 
“ blessing who gives them, is an advantage such 
| have over those who see him not. In their in- 
i orease they are not lifted up, nor in their adversi- 
+ ties are they cast down, because they are mode- 
rated in the one, and comforted in the other by 

his divine presence. 

In short, Heaven is the throne, and the earth 
but the footstool of that man who hath'self under 
foot. They who know that station will not easily 
be moved ; they learn to number their days, that 

. § they may not be surprised with their dissolution ; 
4 and to “ redeem their time, because the days are 
evil;” remembering that they are but stewards, 
and must deliver up their accounts to an impartial 
Judge. Therefore, not to self, but to him they 
live, and in him they die, and are blessed with 
them that die in the Lord — Wm. Penn. 










































inestimable blessing of peace; that so violence 
and slaughter should cease ; men forbear to spend 
their ingenuity and strength in destroying each 
other, and the cry no longer go up from the 
ground for vengence for a brother’s blood! How 
earnestly was the hope cherished that the awfal 
scourge invoked by the sins of the people, and in- 
flicted through the permitted sway of their mad- 
dened passions, would effectually correct them, 
and induce them, individually and as a commu- 
nity, to acknowledge the government of Christ 
and seek to regulate their conduct thereby ; that 
so justice and kindness might prevail throughout 
all classes, and the nation in due time be exalted 
by righteousness. 

We presume that every believer who watched 
the progress of events which rapidly succeeded 
each othtr during the breaking up of the rebel- 
lion, will have been impressed with the evidence 
furnished by them, that the rapid change was not 
the result of mere human combinations or military 
power; that toa merciful interposition of Him 
who can alter the spirit and determination of men, 
as a man turneth the watercourse in his field, is 


















Difference.of Time in our Principal Cities.— 

Boston time is 16 minutes, and New York time 
is 4 minutes faster than Philadelphia time. In 
the following cities the time is slower, as desig- 
pated :— Baltimore, 6 minutes; Washington, 8; 
Richmond, 10 ; Charleston, 19; New Orleans, 60; 
Buffalo, 14; Cleveland, 26; Detroit, 32; Cincin- 
pati, 37 ; Indianapolis, 41; Louisville, 41; Chi- 
cago, 49 ; Cairo, 54; St. Louis, 60; St. Paul, 72; 
8an Francisco, 191 minutes. 


the battle field no longer break upon the ear. 
But have we reason to believe that this mercy is 
duly appreciated ; that the lesson designed to be 
taught the people, has so impressed their hearts 
as to lead them to estimate more justly their 
heavenly calling, and to humble themselves under 
a sense of their responsibility and their short- 
coming? We fear not. 

Our civil war was, perhaps, as terrific for the 
numbers engaged on each side, as embittered by 
malignant passions, and as destructive, for the 
time it lasted, as any history has recorded; and 
we fear it has been equally as prolific of evil, and 
that its moral taint is as traceable throughout the 
riage, constructed by UC. H. Holt, engineer, of| community as that of any war that has preceded’ 
Huddersfield. This vehicle will hold eight per-|it.. The daily papers teem with accounts of mur- 
sons, exclusive of stoker and driver, and, being] ders, robberies and arson, in astounding numbers, 
provided with apparatus for consuming the smoke} and perpetrated under circumstances which show 
and condensing the steam, has no unsightly fun-| that the lessons of cruelty and dishonesty, learned 
nel. It is estimated that it will travel over an|in the camp and the battle field, are not forgotten 
ordinary highway at a speed of from ten to twelve|amid scenes of more peaceful life. Aside from 
miles an hour, and that 1 cwt. of coke, with 50|the recital of deeds which shock the moral sense 
gallons of water, will supply sufficient motive) of all, the general tone of the press is not such as 
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ocietiltgtaidininds 

At the first conversazione of the Bradford Philo- 

) sophical Society, which took place recently, there 
was a good display of microscopes, stereoscopes, 
mechanical models, and other objects of interest ; 
but attention was chiefly directed to a steam car- 

































power for a journey of 20 miles. gives ground to believe there has been much 
= . — change for the better in the opinions or the pur- 

THE FRIEND. suits of the great body of the people. There is 
iaidlenpen no little boasting of the power of the United 


EIGHTH MONTH 12, 1865. States, much congratulation on the success that 
| has crowned the efforts to subdue the rebellion, 
It may perhaps be well occasionally to revert to}and glowing predictions of the future wealth and 
the thoughts which often occupied our minds, and | power of the great republic. Gigantic schemes 
the feelings which affected our hearts, but a brief| for the development and accumulation of wealth 
period since, while the civil war was raging in|are urged almost constantly on the attention of 
the country, and almost every day brought its re-|the people, and much is written to excite their 
port of some event, indicative either of successful | cupidity, and stimulate the unwary to embark in 
Tesistance to the national government, or the ex-|adventures, doubtful as to their intrinsic honesty 
tension of the armed authority of that government) as well as their ultimate success. Material pros- 
by quenching in blood the life of the rebellion. | perity is held up as the prineipal good, the grand 
How sickening were the accounts of battles|goal towards which the multitude is taught to 
fought in various sections, where thousands were| struggle ; but little is ever said inculcating’the 
slain, and tens of thousands wounded and maimed;| necessity for ameudment of life; to remind the 
how appalling the reflection of the multitude of|nation of the punishment it has suffered because 
widows and orphans, left to struggle through life| of its disregard of the requirements of the religion 
as best they could, with their natural guardians|it professes, or to cherish a sincere and practical 
and caretakers suddenly torn from their side! As| observance of the greattruths inseparable from that 
the heart recoiled from the contemplation of these| religion. : 
miseries and crimes, and of other countless evils he principles of the gospel are accepted in- 
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_ omnipotent Controller of events, that He would|our public men admit they are necessary to hold 





the framework of society together, and there is a 
served pity of our sinful nation, trust it with the|ready acknowledgment of the claims of humanity 

to equality, *fraternity and persevering efforts after 
social amelioration ; but the blessed effects of the 
power and spirit of the religion of Christ are 
lamentably absent and ignored, for want of sim- 
ple, unwavering faith in its regenerating and 
transforming energy. General acknowledgements 
of the great truths recorded in Holy Scripture, 
and respectful assent to the moral teaching of the 
gospel, are very different things from that living, 
operative faith, which is the gift of God, bestowed 
on true believers, and which not only insures a 
confession of the value of the religion of which 



































He is the author, but also its application to the 


whole government of life. 


Neither statesmen nor people appear to have 


learned from the history of the past, nor to be 


brought to a practical acknowledgment by the 


threatening danger and difficulties of the present, 
that true christianity is the great source of every 
stimulant to good, and of every panacea for evil 
in human society. High toned language is em- 


ployed while descanting on national development 


and social progress; but reliance for success is 
based on man’s own power as an intellectual 
to be ascribed the praise for that the horrors.of war |being ; few, who have the public ear, striving to 
are not still upon us, that the resistance of armed /spread the streamsof wisdom among the multitude, 
insurgents has ceased, and the cries and groans of |by directing them to the primal source of all 
truth, and convincing them of their need of su- 
pernatural illumination and help. Thus, notwith- 
standing our high profession as a christian people, 


Christ’s sovereignty is too generally slighted by 
us as a nation, and our political course, in its 


subserviency to expediency and party, declares 


we will not have this man to rule over us. 

In this general effort to subordinate moral and 
spiritual truths to unregenerate reason and ma- 
terial success; and amid the irreligion and de- 
moralization with which it surrounds us, how 
solemn is the consideration that the true believer 
is to stand as a light in the world; that unless 
his daily walk is such, as may draw from those 
who witness the good works wrought in and by 
him through the power of the Holy Spirit, some 
measure of praise to our Father who is in heaven, 
he may be instrumental in blinding his fellow 
citizens to the purity and strictness of the gospel, 
and thus be found a false witness against Christ. 
May this consideration incite all our readers to 
inspect the position they occupy in relation to the 
popular opinion and practice, fraught with error 
and mischief as they are; and to bear constantly in 
mind, that duty calls them, not merely to decline 
fashioning their conduct so as to fit all the crooked 
ways of the world, but to keep straight onward in 
the narrow path of holiness, turning neither to 
the right or the left ; and, whatever the immediate 
result, relying on Omnipotence to preserve and 
uphold them, while they humbly confess him and 
the power of his cross before men. 





* SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Forrren.—News from England to the 27th ult. The 
shore ead of the Atlantic Cable having been successfully 
submerged on the night of the 22d, the splice with the 
main cable was completed on the afternoon of .the 23d, 
and the Great Eastern immediately commenced paying 
out. On the 24th, when about 80 miles from land, de- 
fects in insulation Were discovered and the Great Eastern 
hove to. The fault was soon found and cut out, and 
the laying of the cable resumed. On the morning of 
the 27th, the Great Eastern was 300 miles from land, 
and the work was progressing satisfactorily. 

The Parliamentary elections are every where com- 
pleted. The net Liberal gain is 24 members. It is 
again asserted, on good authority, that Palmerston will 
retire before Parliament meets, and that Gladstone will 


of the war, how often did the prayer arise to the|tellectually or speculatively, as being true; and/| decline the Premiership in favor of Lord Granville. 


The Liverpool cotton market was dull at a slight de- 
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cline. Breadstuffs quiet and steady. The Bank of|ment, have reached their destination, the Dry Tortugas, 


England has raised its rate of discount to 3} per cent. 
Consols 893.2 90. U.S. 5-20, 70 a 70}. 

The municipal elections which have taken place in 
France, are every where favorable to the government. 

The Italian government has received &n official dis- 
patch from the Spanish Cabinet, recognizing the King- 
dom of Italy, and expressing the most friendly feelings 
towards it. 

A treaty has been ratified between Spain and France 
reducing the customs tariff. . 

Diplomatic relations were about to be re-established 
between Brazil and Great Britain. 

The cholera was abating in Cairo. There were 1785 
deaths of that disease between 6th mot 27th and 7th 
mo. 9th. 

News from Mexico is to the effect that the Liberals 
under Cortinas had been defeated by the Imperial forces. 
Cortinas had fled to the Texas side of the Rio Grande, 
leaving all his forces in the hands of the Imperialists. 

One Day Later.—The advices from the Great Eastern 
continued favorable. At 10 o’clock on the morning of 
the 28th, the steamer was about 450 miles from Valen- 
tia, and had paid out 500 miles of cable. The signals 
were good and the weather fine. 

Unitrep Staras.— The Public Debt.—The official state- 
ment shows the debt of the United States, on the 31st 
ult., to be $2,757,253,275. The debt bearing interest 
in coin is $1,108,662,641, on which the interest is 
$64,521,837. Debt bearing interest in lawful money, 
$1,289,156,545, on which the interest is $74,740,630. 
Debt bearing no interest, $357,906,969. The total 
amount of legal tenders in circulation as currency was 
$685,236,269, and the amount of fractional currency 
was $25,750,000. There was a balance in the Treasury 
of $116,739,632, including $35,338,000 in gold. The 
debt increased $122,000,000 between 5th mo. 31st and 
7th mo. 31st. 

National Banks.—The total number of national banks 
chartered under the law of Congress, is 1494, with an 
aggregate capital of $370,000,000, and a circulation of 
$161,971,180. 

The Indians.—A tabular statement compiled from the 
last data in the Indian Bureau, shows that there are 
from forty to sixty distinct tribes and remnants of tribes 
principally scattered throughout our western territory. 
It is estimated that altogether there are now in the 
United States, between three hundred and twenty thou- 
sand, and three hundred and fifty thousand Indians. A 
general coancil or assembly of the aborigines has been 
arranged, in the vicinity of Fort Gibson, to discuss and 
settle their relations with the United States. It is ex- 
pected that not less than thirty tribes, including many 
of the nearest and most hostile, will be present. Gen. 
Herron, of Pittsburg, and others are to meet them on 
the part of the government, and the Indian Department 
hopes that useful, peaceful and lasting results will be 
reached. 

The Freedmen.—In Arkansas this class of persons is 
said to be generally doing well. About 4000 are em- 
ployed in the Little Rock district by order of the Secre- 
tary of War, and 2000 are employed by forty-three 
lessees of plantations, who profess to be entirely satis- 
fied with their work. The rate of wages is so high that 
the planters complain their cotton will cost from twenty 
to twenty-five cents per pound when baled and ready 
for market. Superintendent Conway reports that only 
thirty-five freedmen are maintained by the government 
in Louisiana. No rations are now issued except to the 
sick and helpless. A convention of coloured delegates 
from various counties in Virginia, has been in session 
at Alexandria, their object being to secure the right of 
suffrage and other benefits. 

Coloured Troops. —Adjutant General Thomas estimates 
the coloured troops now in service at a little less than 
100,000 men. Just previous to the close ofethe war, 
these troops numbered about 110,000 men, which has 
been reduced by the discharge of regiments whose terms 
of service have expired. 

North Carolina.—The population of Newbern is in- 
creasing at the rate of 10,000 per annum. The city 
which before the war numbered about 6000 inhabitants, 
now has 30,000. This rapid growth is eaused by 
northern immigration, and the enterprise and wealth 
which accompany it. Major-General Ruger has sup- 
pressed the Daily Union Banner, of Salisbury, N. C., for 
making false representations in regard to the Freed- 
men’s Bureau. Several disloyal newspapers have re- 
cently appeared in different parts of the State, which 
will alsq probably be suppressed. Gov. Holden, in a 
late dispatcli, expresses his belief that the great body 
of the people of this State ate loyal and submissive to 
the national authority. 

The Assassination Conspirators, sentenced to imprison- 
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at the southern extremity of Florida. Dr. Mudd acknow- 
ledged on the voyage out that he knew Booth'when he 
came to his house with Harold, on the morning after 
the assassination, but that he was deterred by fear from 
giving information of the fact. O’Laughlin and Arnold 
admitted that they were concerned in the plot to cap- 
ture the President, but denied any knowledge of the in- 
tended assassination. 

Loss of an Ocean Steamer.—The British steamer Glas- 
gow, which left New York for Liverpool on the 30th 
ult., with a full cargo and about 280 persons on board, 
took fire on the following day and was destroyed. The 
passengers and crew were all saved by a passing vessel. 
The Glasgow makes the twenty-ninth steamship lost 
while plying between European ports and this country/ 

Texas.—General Sheridan has received orders to cause 
all the volunteer.white troops arriving in that Depart- 
ment, which he may think can be dispensed with, to be 
mustered out of service. He has also been ordered to 
forbear from any form of intervention in Mexican affairs. 
President Juarez is still recognized as the chief of the 
Mexican government by the United States. Governor 
Hamilton has issued a proclamation informing the peo- 
ple of their situation and what is required of them to 
regain their lost citizenship. 

Government Rations.—General Fish, Assistant Com- 
missioner of Freedmen and Refavees, reports that there 
is a great amount of swindling among the people of the 
South in drawing rations. In Georgia and Alabama 
nearly every family, regardless of their ability, are draw- 
ing rations from the government. He is convinced that 
the government is grievously imposed upon in this 
matter, and that the free distribution hitherto pursued 
is fostering idleness, pauperism, and crime. 

Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 420. 
infantum 80. 

New York.—Mortality last week, 632, including 400 
children under five years of age. 

Albany.—The population of this city by the recent 
census, is 61,375, which is a small decrease since 1860. 

Repentant Rebels—Among the applicants for pardon 
are many of the postmasters appointed during Buch- 
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anan’s administration ; who are rapidly paying up their 
dues to the United States. John Bell, of Tennessee, 
took the amnesty oath in Nashville on the first inst. 
The noted rebel General Gideon J. Pillow, is said to be 
making Union speeches in Tennessee. General Wade 
Hampton, of S. C.,in a letter published in the Columbia 
Phenix, advises the people of that State to devote their 
whole energies to the restoration of law and order, the 
re-establishment of agriculture and commerce, the pro- 
motion of education, and the rebuilding of their cities 
and dwellings which have been laid in ashes. He adds: 
“ To accomplish these objects—the highest that patriot- 
ism can conceive—I recommend that all who can do so 
should take the oath of allegiance to the United States 
government, so that they may participate in the restora- 
tion of civil government to our State.” 

Telegraph Earnings.—The semi-annual statement of 
the gross earnings of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, for the six months ending 6th mo. 30th last, 
shows that they amounted to $1,497,686. During the 
corresponding months of last year the earnings were 
$967,041. 

The Markets, §c.—The following were the quotations 
on the 7th inst.—New York.—American gold, 144. U. 
S. six per cents. 1881, 107; ditto, 5-20, 106. Balance 
in the New York Sub-treasury, $60,456,675. Superfine 
State flour, $5.50 a $6. Shipping Ohio, $7.70 a $7.85. 
Baltimore flour, fair to extra, $7.50 a $9. Chicago 
spring wheat, $1.38 a $1.41 ; amber do., $1.40 a $1.42; 
white Michigan, $2 a $2.05. Western oats, 60 a 61. 
Rye, $1 a $1.10. Western mixed corn, 86 a 88. Mid- 
dlings cotton, 46 cts. Wool, 57 a 75 for State and Obio. 
Philadelphia.—Supertine flour, $6.75 a $7.25; extra, 
$7.50 a $8.25; family and fancy brands, $9 a $11. Red 
wheat, fair to prime, $1.90 a $2; white, $2.10 a $2.25. 
Rye, $1.10 Yellow corn, 97 cts.; white, 87 cts. Old 
Penna. oats, 68 a 70 cts. The offerings of beef cattle 
reached 1360 head, sales ranged at from 11 to 13 cts. for 
common, 14a 15 for fair to prime, and 16 a 164 for extra 
quality. Ofhogs 1900 sold at from.$15 a $16.50 the 
100 lbs. nett. The sales of sheep reached about 10,000 
head—prices ranging at 6 a 6} cts. perlb. gross. Stock 
sheep brought $3.50 a $4.50 each, and lambs $4 a $6 
each. 


RECEIPTS. 


Received from Aaron Branson, Pa., $5, to No. 26, 
vol. 33. 


Received from “A Friend,” in Ledyard, N. Y., per A. 
King, $10, for Friends in North Carolina. 
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WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. , 
The Visiting Committee meet at the School on 
Seventh-day afternoon, the 19th inst., attend 5 
* First-day, and visit the schools on Second and T 
ays. 
Eighth month 9th, 1865. 


is 


For the accommodation of the Visiting Committee, ‘s 
conveyances will be at the Street Road Station on © 
Seventh-day the 19th instant, to meet the traing that 
leave West Philadelphia at 2.30 and 4.45 Pp. m. 4 


WANTED, e 
A Teacher for the “Shelter for Coloured Orphans,” ” 
Application may be made to Lydia L. Walton, Lancaster — 
Avenue above Thirty-seventh St.; or Elizabeth Rhoads, 
Germantown. 


WANTED. 


Tho Trustees of Friends’ School at Crosswicks, arein ~ 
want of a competent Friend as Teacher, to open the 
school early in Ninth month. 

Application may be made to Joel H. Middleton, Cross. 
wicks, Burlington Co.; or to to Samuel Allinson, Yard. 
ville, Mercer county, New Jersey. 


CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE SHELTER FOR 
COLOURED ORPHANS. ie 

Arrangement has been made by which any article lef 
at Parker’s Grocery Store, corner Eleventh and Market 
streets, (one of the city offices of Martin’s West Philada, 
Express) will be conveyed to the Shelter. 

Fruit and vegetables will be particularly acceptable, | 
and will be gratefuliy received as contributions. i 

Whatever is sent should be plainly marked “ Shelter 
for Coloured Orphans, West Philadelphia.” : 

Bags or baskets will be returned to Parker’s Grocery | 
Store. 

Perishable fruits should be left either on Fourth-day or 
early Fifth-day morning. : 

FRIENDS’ SELECT SCHOOLS. ii 

These Seminaries will, it is expected, be reopened 
after the summer vacation, on the first Second-day ig © 
the Ninth month next, the Boys’ school being si 2 
on Cherry street, west of Eighth, and the Girls’ school — 
on Seventh street, between Cherry and Race streets. *. 

The course of [Instruction now adopted in the Boys’ 
school, embraces, besides the ordinary branches, a sele& = 
tion of more advanced mathematical, scientific, : 
classical studies. During the winter months, lectures” 
on scientific subjects are delivered, illustrated by appro — 
priate apparatus and experiments. 4 

The course of study at the Girls’ school embraces, it 
addition to the elementary branches, Algebra, Geome 
try, History, Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, Astronomy, 
Physiology, Natural History, Botany, Physical Geograe ~ 
phy, Mental Philosophy, Etymology, Rhetoric and Com-— 
position. Instruction is also given in Trigonometry.” 
Mensuration, and the French and Latin languages. ‘ 

As the proper classification of the scholars early ii — 
the session is important, it is desirable that those who” 
intend to enter pupils for the coming term should doso ~ 
as early in the season as possible. Application may bé © 
made at the school-rooms on and after the opening of ; 
the schools. 

These schools are deserving of the patronage and 
support of our members, offering as they do great ad- 
vantages for the liberal and guarded education of their 
children, and the charges being quite moderate. 

The attention of Friends is also invited to the Primary — 
Schools in the Northern and Western Districts, where 
provision is made for the careful elementary instruction — 
of children too young to enter the principal schools. 

Philada., Seventh month, )865. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE. 


NEAR PRANKFORD, (TWENTY-THIRD WARD, PHILADBLPHIA.) 

Physician andSuperintendent,—Josuua H. WorTHING= 
ton, M. D. 

Application for the Admission of Patients a be 
made to the Superintendent, to Cuartes Exuis, Clerk 
of the Board of Managers, No. 637 Market Street, Phila- 
delphia, or to any other Member of the Board. 
—Reeaeeeeeeeeeee— we 

Diep, on Sixth-day morning the 12th ultimo., in the 
79th year of her age, Harriet L. Maris, a member of 
the Montbly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the 
Southern District. 
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WM. H. PILE, PRINTER, uti 
No. 214 Pear street, between Dock and Third. 
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